LIFK IN  ROMAN AFRICA
difficulty in finding pastors who spoke the nat tongue. The task of the grammarian was, the fore, something more than a mere interpre tion of the text of Virgil and Horace. Ev< allusion to history, mythology, or science had he followed to its source. Music, geomet astronomy, and philosophy (to some extent) r to be imparted to the pupil. In all this Augi tine found a congenial occupation, and, he m? rapid progress in the study of the classics. F will sympathise with his complaint in after-ye: of the tears he shed over Dido's sorrows. Ap from the culture in humane feeling which tl gave him, and which proved a Diving gnice in t temptations of his later ecclesiastical career, would he difficult to say how largely his influei was due to his training in grammar and rhetorii With the study of Greek, however, August made little progress. c I know not why I d liked Greek,' he says. The reason is ohvic enough. As a hoy, at all events, he dislik effort and drudgery. He had mastered I elements of Latin with some affliction, and it v natural that he should find an even greater t] inclination for the elements of Greek. But I study of Greek was already falling into decays secured the liberty to dispose of his property, which was rigorously denied to the unhappyinto the lands of the
